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THIS  IS  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY* S  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH 
OFFICE.   THE  PROJECT  IS J   "AN  ORAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  TENNESSEE 
VALLEY  AUTHORITY."   THE  PLACE  IS  ATLANTA,  GEORGIA.   THE 
DATE  IS  JUNE  24,  1970.   THE  INTERVIEW  IS  WITH  MR.  HOWARD 
K.  MENHINICK,  FORMERLY  WITH  THE  TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY. 
THE  INTERVIEW  IS  BY  DR.  CHARLES  W.  CRAWFORD,  DIRECTOR  OF 
THE  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY  ORAL  RESEARCH  OFFICE. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Mr.  Menhinick,  I  suggest  we  start  by 
getting  a  little  biographical  information 
about  you.   If  you  will,  sum  up  whatever 
you  can  about  your  life  before  becoming 
associated  with  TVA,  when  and  where  you 
were  born,  your  education,  and  your  pre- 
vious work  experience. 


MR.  MENHINICK: 


I  was  born  in  Lansing,  Michigan. 
I  have  a  bachelor's  degree  in  Landscape 
Architecture  from  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity, and  a  master* s  degree  in  Landscape 
Architecture  and  City  Planning  from  Har- 
vard University.   I  taught  city  planning 
at  Harvard  University  from  1929  to  1937. 
I  became  concerned  as  to  whether  I  could 
practice  the  things  I  was  teaching,  and 
Earl  Draper  invited  me  to  come  to  the 


- 

■ 

■ 
■ 

- 

■ 


MR.  MENHINICK: 
(Cont'd) 


Tennessee  Valley  Authority.   I  left  Harvard 
with  the  intention  of  staying  with  the  TVA 
two  years  and  then  returning  to  the  East, 
but  I  found  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
so  challenging  that  I  stayed  with  TVA  until 
1951*  when  I  left  to  become  head  of  the 
graduate  city  planning  program  at  Georgia 
Institute  of  Technology.   During  my  period 
with  TVA,  the  State  Department  asked  TVA 
to  assist  in  locating  the  site  for  the 
United  Nations  in  New  York  City,  but  the 
federal  government  was  unwilling  to  have 
TVA  do  it  as  an  organization,  so  I  was 
asked  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
serving  as  director  of  the  headquarters 
planning  staff  for  the  United  Nations  on 
a  leave  of  absence  from  the  TVA,  which 
was  an  interesting  interlude.   I  retired 
from  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology  in 
1968,  and  have  been  a  consulting  city 
planner  since  that  time. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Was  Van  Court  Hare  there  while  you 
were  working  on  the  United  Nations1  program? 


MR.  MENHINICK: 


Yes,  Van  Court  Hare  was  my  assistant 


■ 

: 


■ 


. 


. 


MR.  MENHINICK:    in  the  United  Nations1  program. 
(Cont»d) 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


I  believe  we  are  ready,  Mr.  Menhinick, 
to  get  into  your  TVA  reminiscences. 


MR.  MENHINICK: 


Well,  I  would  like  to  start  with  a 
recounting  of  some  of  the  events  which, 
in  my  opinion,  led  to  the  establishment 
of  TVA.   Some  of  the  things  that  I  will 
state  I  know  from  absolute  personal  know- 
ledge; some  were  what  I  would  call  scuttle- 
butt; and  some  are  not  very  precise  but  I 
hope  are  reasonably  accurate.   The  small 
town  of  Muscle  Shoals,  Alabama,  had  been 
established  because  there  was  a  need  for 
transfer  of  goods  at  a  shoals  in  the 
Tennessee  River,  and  a  small  settlement 
had  developed  there.   In  the  meantime,  the 
city  of  Birmingham  had  been  developed  in 
Alabama  as  a  very  successful  land  specu- 
lation and,  after  the  cream  of  the  land 
speculation  had  been  skimmed,  northern 
speculators  were  still  interested  in  land 
in  the  South,  and  the  southerners  accommo- 
dated them  by  building  the  town  of  Muscle 
Shoals  as  a  land  speculation.   The  first 


- 

■ 
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MR.  MENHINICKj    time  I  saw  Muscle  Shoals  it  consisted 
(Cont'd) 

largely  of  a  city  hall,  sitting  in  the 

middle  of  a  weed-grown  pasture,  with  paved 
streets  and  sidewalks,  and  electric  light 
poles  and  fire  hydrants  that  had  no  con- 
nections to  electric  or  water  lines.   It 
was,  in  truth,  a  land  speculation. 

Well,  during  World  War  I  our  country 
managed  to  obtain  from  the  Germans  patents 
for  obtaining  nitrogen  from  the  air — 
nitrogen  fixation — and  this  required  a 
great  deal  of  electric  power,  so  Wilson 
Dam  was  built  to  provide  the  power  re- 
quired for  the  nitrogen  fixation  from  the 
air.   Unfortunately,  the  German  patents 
which  the  United  States  had  obtained  had 
some  missing  elements  and  the  plant  was 
completed  (I  saw  it  as  a  regular  Rube 
Goldberg  affair),  but  it  never  produced 
one  pound  of  nitrogen.   However,  there  was 
a  plant  built  at  Muscle  Shoals  for  the 
chemical  production  of  nitrogen,  and  it 
was  successful. 

After  the  war  was  over  Wilson  Dam 
stood  there,  producing  electric  power,  and 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  controversy  as 


.  - 
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■ 
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MR.  MENHINICK:    to  how  this  power  would  be  used.   Congress, 
(ContM) 

a  number  of  times,  passed  legislation 

authorizing  the  sale  of  this  power  to  a 
public  agency  but,  in  the  meantime,  it  was 
being  sold  to  the  Alabama  Power  Company, 
and  all  of  these  legislative  acts  (most 
of  which  had  been  prepared  by  Senator 
Norris)  were  vetoed  by  Republican  presi- 
dents.  So  the  problem  remained  of  what 
to  do  with  Wilson  Dam  and  the  town  of 
Muscle  Shoals.   Henry  Ford  offered  to  buy 
Wilson  Dam  and  Muscle  Shoals  and  make  the 
town  the  Detroit  of  the  South.   As  you  can 
well  imagine,  land  values  in  Muscle  Shoals 
doubled  and  tripled  overnight,  but  Congress 
refused  to  sell  these  projects  to  Mr.  Ford. 

The  events  immediately  preceding  the 
establishment  of  the  TVA,  of  course,  in- 
cluded importantly  the  depression  of  the 
^O's,  when  the  South  was  characterized 
as  the  nation's  economic  problem  number 
one.   During  this  period  a  conference  on 
regionalism  was  held  at  the  University  of 
Virginia  at  Charlottesville.   Governor 
Roosevelt,  as  the  governor  of  New  York 
state,  attended  this  conference  and  spoke 


■ 

■ 

- 


MR.  MENHINICKj    on  conservation  and  public  power,  two 
(Cont'd) 

subjects  that  were  of  great  interest  to 

him.   Howard  Odom  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  spoke  on  regionalism. 
President  Roosevelt,  (and  I'm  not  quite 
certain  whether  he  visited  Muscle  Shoals 
first  while  he  was  a  candidate  for  presi- 
dent or  after  he  had  been  elected)  in  any 
event,  visited  Muscle  Shoals  and  concerned 
himself  with  the  problem  of  what  to  do  with 
Wilson  Dam.  And  I  believe  that  the  presi- 
dent, in  his  fertile  imagination,  combined 
Dr.  Odom's  regionalism  with  his  own  interest 
in  conservation  and  public  power,  and  de- 
cided to  establish  a  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  asked  Senator  Norris 
to  prepare  the  legislation  to  establish 
TVA  because  of  Senator  Norris*  public 
power  interest.   Senator  McKellar  of 
Tennessee  thought  that  he  should  have 
been  asked  to  prepare  the  legislation 
because  the  largest  portion  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  lay  in  the  state  of 
Tennessee.   As  a  result  of  the  failure 
to  invite  Senator  McKellar  to  prepare 


- 
■    ' 
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MR.  MENHINICKj   the  legislation,  Senator  McKellar  became 
(Cont'd) 

an  enemy  of  the  TVA  and  fought  TVA  for 

many  years.   He  was  an  opponent  of  David 
Lilienthal  at  congressional  hearings.   I 
recall  one  Sunday  morning  when  my  wife  and 
I  were  riding  horseback  with  Mr.  Lilienthal, 
after  one  of  the  hearings  in  which  he  had 
been  heavily  attacked  by  Senator  McKellar, 
Mr.  Lilienthal  remarked:   "You  don't  know 
how  nice  it  is  this  morning  to  be  doing 
the  riding." 

The  three  initial  directors  of  TVA 
were  extremely  important  men  in  the  history 
of  TVA.   Arthur  Morgan  was  a  self-made 
engineer  who  had  overcome  serious  health 
handicaps.   In  my  opinion,  he  was  largely 
responsible  for  two  important  policy  de- 
cisions at  TVA.   One  was  the  force  account 
policy  of  using  TVA*s  own  employees  to 
build  the  dams  and  reservoirs  rather  than 
contracting  for  the  work,  as  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  currently  did.  Common  labor  was 
drawn  from  a  prescribed  radius  around  each 
of  the  dams  so  that  the  unemployed  through- 
out the  valley  would  have  an  opportunity 
for  employment,  and  training  courses  were 


I 

I 

- 
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MR.  MENHINICKs   provided  for  these  men  so  that  when  the 
(Cont'd) 

dam  was  completed  they  oould  return  to 

their  communities  as  carpenters  or  other 
trained  laborers.   The  team  of  supervisors 
moved  from  dam  to  dam,  and  became  a  well- 
coordinated  team,  gaining  increased  skill 
with  each  project,  and  this  was  a  great 
asset  to  TVA.   Similarly,  it  was  possible 
to  transfer  equipment  from  project  to  pro- 
ject, rather  than  selling  it  for  salvage 
value,  and  this  led  to  substantial  economies. 

A  second  important  policy  for  which 
I  think  Arthur  Morgan  deserves  major  credit 
was  a  decision  to  build  construction  vil- 
lages with  normal  community  life.   Con- 
struction villages  had  been  pretty  sorry 
affairs.   The  workers  shifted  fDr  them- 
selves, and  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
drunkenness  and  absenteeism.  Mr.  Morgan 
said  that  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
was  going  to  have  construction  villages 
in  which  families  would  be  included  and 
he  hoped  would  have  a  normal  community  life. 

Dr.  H.  A.  Morgan  had  been  president 
of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  and  he  was 
an  entomologist  who  knew  agriculture.   He 


■ 

■ 

■ 
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MR.  MENHINICK:   made  two  important  policy  decisions.   The 
(Cont'd) 

act  instructed  TVA  to  retain  the  fertilizer 

plant  in  stand-by  condition,  and  to  pro- 
duce nitrates  for  the  use  of  the  farmers. 

Dr.  Morgan  convinced  the  Congress 
that  it  was  more  important  that  TVA  pro- 
duce phosphates  rather  than  the  nitrates 
that  were  specified  in  the  TVA  Act,  and 
this  TVA  did.   And  the  production  of  con- 
centrated phosphatic  fertilizers  became  a 
very  important  agricultural  contribution. 

Dr.  Morgan  also  was  largely  responsible 
for  the  fertilizer  test  demonstration  pro- 
grams which  were  initially  seriously  ob- 
jected to  by  the  fertilizer  industry,  but 
proved  in  the  long  run  to  produce  increased 
business  for  the  fertilizer  industry. 

Mr.  Lilienthal,  who  was  a  lawyer  with 
experience  in  utility  regulations,  made 
important  contributions  to  the  development 
of  the  electric  power  program. 

I  was  always  interested  in  the  Lilienthal- 
Morgan  rift,  which  led  to  the  firing  of  Arthur 
Morgan  by  President  Roosevelt  for  "contumacy." 
We  all  rushed  to  our  dictionaries  to  find 
out  what  contumacy  meant.   The  controversy 


■ 

- 

.  - 

■ 

- 

- 
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MR.  MENHINICK:   between  Mr.  Lilienthal  and  Mr.  Morgan 
(Cont'd) 

reached  a  head  over  the  question  of  pay- 
ments for  mineral  rights  on  land  being 
acquired  for  TVA.   Mr.  Lilienthal  thought 
appropriate  payment  should  be  made  to  the 
land  owner  and  Arthur  Morgan  thought  they 
should  not.  Arthur  Morgan  had  great  self- 
confidence.   He  regarded  anyone  who  dis- 
agreed with  him  as  either  stupid  or  dis- 
honest, and  he  knew  that  Mr.  Lilienthal 
was  not  stupid. 

The  period  when  Mr.  Lilienthal  served 
as  Chairman  of  the  TVA  and  Gordan  Clapp 
served  as  General  Manager,  in  my  opinion, 
was  the  heyday  of  TVA.   Mr.  Lilienthal  had 
great  imagination  and  courage,  and  Mr. 
Clapp  had  the  administrative  know-how. 
This  was  a  combination  that  was  hard  to 
beat.   TVA  had  an  advantage  that  any  sub- 
sequent regional  development  agency  will 
find  hard  to  equal  in  that  TVA  was  created 
during  a  period  of  great  unemployment,  when 
almost  anyone  in  the  United  States  was 
available.   We  had  a  first-rate  personnel 
director.   All  appointments  were  non-political. 
In  fact,  a  recommendation  for  an  appointment 


■ 
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MR.  MENHINICK:   to  TVA  by  a  congressman  was  considered  a 
(Cont'd) 

handicap.   As  a  result  of  this,  a  very- 
competent  staff  was  assembled — a  staff 
that  later  stayed  on  because  of  interest 
in  the  TVA  despite  higher  salary  offers 
elsewhere. 

TVA  pioneered  many  policies  that  are 
now  being  currently  accepted.   First,  it 
assisted  in  the  relocation  of  the  families 
that  were  forced  to  move  because  of  the 
flooding  of  their  lands  by  the  TVA  reser- 
voirs. All  of  the  families  who  were  forced 
to  be  removed  were  interviewed  and  records 
were  made  of  their  financial  and  other 
considerations,  and  five  years  afterwards, 
a  study  was  made  of  these  families  to  see 
whether  they  were  as  well  off  as  they  had 
been  before  or  were  better  off.  And  we 
found  that  the  families  that  had  been  willing 
to  move  a  reasonable  distance  from  their 
former  locations  were,  in  general,  better 
off  than  they  had  been  before,  whereas 
those  who  stayed  close  to  their  former 
locations  often  had  to  pay  higher  prices 
for  land. 

TVA,  in  cooperation  with  the  agricultural 


I 

- 

■ 

- 
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MR.  MENHINICK:   colleges,  assisted  all  of  the  families  who 
(Cont»d) 

were  obliged  to  move — helping  them  find 

satisfactory  farms.   Concern  for  family 
relocation  is,  of  course,  a  current  con- 
sideration, but  at  that  time  TVA  was  a 
pioneer  in  this  matter.   TVA  employed 
Negroes  on  all  of  the  projects  in  the 
same  proportion  that  they  existed  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley.  This  applied  only  to 
common  laborers.  TVA  also  tried  to  employ 
Negroes  as  professional  staff,  but  had 
little  success  because  it  was  not  possible 
to  find  trained  and  experienced  Negroes. 
At  one  time  I  tried  to  hire  an  experienced 
Negro  economist,  and  the  only  promising 
man  I  could  locate  was  a  graduate  of 
Howard  University,  but  he  had  had  abso- 
lutely no  experience.  He  was  operating 
an  elevator. 

TVA's  concern  with  the  Negro  problem 
was  a  pioneering  effort.  Although  TVA 
maintained  that  its  job  was  to  build  dams 
and  not  to  solve  the  Negro  problem  in  the 
South,  it  did  make  an  important  contri- 
bution to  Negroes  through  its  employment 
policies.   In  its  policies,  with  relation 


.... 
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MR.  MENHINICK:   to  Negroes,  TVA  observed  the  customs  of 
(Cont'd) 

the  area  in  which  it  was  located.   In  the 

TVA  power  houses  at  one  time,  in  accordance 

with  local  tradition,  there  were  separate 

toilet  facilities  and  separate  drinking 

fountains  which  were  labeled  "white  water" 

and  "colored  water."  Later  these  separate 

facilities  were  eliminated. 

When  construction  work  on  Fontana  Dam 
was  started  the  county  in  which  the  dam 
was  located  informed  TVA  that  there  had 
never  been  any  Negroes  in  the  county  and 
that  there  would  be  none  now;  that  they 
would  meet  any  Negroes  that  TVA  intended 
to  bring  in  with  shotguns.  TVA  took  the 
Negroes  into  the  project,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  TVA  safety  police,  without 
incident  then  or  thereafter. 

A  third  policy,  or  a  third  development 
of  TVA  which  was  pioneering,  was  the  de- 
velopment of  demountable  houses,  some  built 
by  trailer  companies,  which  are  substantially 
the  present-day  modular  homes.   TVA  built 
new  towns,  providing  good  living  conditions 
for  workers.  These  were  towns,  of  course, 
that  were  built  at  the  site  of  construction 
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MR.  MENHINICK:   projects  and  were  later  converted,  usually 
(Contfd) 

to  recreation  villages. 

Another  movement  which  was  pioneering, 
in  my  opinion,  was  the  encouragement  that 
TVA  gave  to  the  organization  of  its  laborers 
at  a  time  when  most  management  was  fighting 
organized  labor.   TVA  encouraged  its  laborers 
to  organize  under  the  craft  unions.   The 
labor  leadership  that  was  obtained  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley  was  excellent,  and  TVA 
gained  greatly  from  this  policy.  There 
was  proper  machinery  for  handling  grievances; 
the  morale  of  the  workers  was  high;  and 
during  the  period  I  was  with  TVA,  from 
1937  to  1951>  there  were  no  labor  strikes, 
except  one  minor  one  involving  a  juris- 
diction dispute  between  two  craft  unions. 

When  President  Roosevelt  presented  the 
bill  to  Congress  to  create  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  he  stated  that,  if  success- 
ful, TVA  could  march  on  to  other  regions. 
Almost  everyone  admits  that  TVA  has  been 
successful,  but  it  has  never  marched  on  to 
other  regions.   Why?  The  force  account 
policy  using  TVA's  own  construction  laborers 
rather  than  contractors  made  enemies  of  the 


■ 
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MR,  MENHINICK:   contractors  who  built  dams  for  the  Corps 
(Cont'd) 

of  Engineers.   Public  power  made  enemies 

of  the  private  electric  utilities.  The 
hydro  plants  made  enemies  of  the  coal 
producers  who  feared  that  the  use  of  coal 
for  power  production  would  be  reduced,  but 
later  TVA  became  their  best  customers. 
The  fertilizer  program  antagonized  the 
mixed  fertilizer  industry,  who  felt  that 
they  would  suffer  because  of  TVA's  ferti- 
lizer program.  President  Eisenhower  called 
TVA  "creeping  socialism,"  but  recommended 
small  TVA's  for  foreign  countries — but  not 
for  our  own. 

At  one  time  a  Missouri  Valley  Authority 
nearly  came  into  being.   On  the  Missouri 
River  there  was  competition  between  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  for  upper-stream 
water  for  irrigation,  and  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  for  downstream  flow  for  navigation. 
Both  were  building  dams  as  rapidly  as  they 
possibly  could,  and  the  Valley  suffered. 
When  it  appeared  that  a  Missouri  Valley 
Authority  might  be  established,  the  Pick- 
Sloan  Plan  was  developed  jointly  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of 


- 
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MR.  MENHINICK:   Reclamation  to  resolve  their  differences, 
(Cont'd) 

This  ended  the  real  push  for  Missouri 

Valley  Authority  and  when  the  MVA  was 

completely  dead,  the  Corps  of  Engineers 

and  the  Bureau  went  after  each  other's 

throats  again. 

One  of  the  most  significant  features 
of  TVA,  in  my  opinion,  was  the  determined 
effort  that  it  made  to  capture  the  by- 
products of  its  operations,  TVA  was  in- 
structed by  Congress,  of  course,  to  develop 
the  Tennessee  River  for  navigation,  flood 
control  and  hydro-electric  power,  and  to 
keep  the  fertilizer  plant  in  stand-by 
operation.  Most  of  the  remainder  of  my 
remarks  will  deal  with  the  capturing  of 
the  by-products  of  these  primary  responsi- 
bilities of  TVA. 

First,  I  would  like  to  talk  about  the 
construction  villages.  The  construction 
village  program,  as  a  whole,  and  many  of 
its  parts,  were  initially  violently  opposed 
by  the  TVA  engineers  who  had  come  largely 
from  Stone  and  Webster  and  other  private 
engineering  companies,  and  they  properly 
regarded  their  primary  objective  as  that 
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MR.  MENHINICK:    of  producing  the  dams  and  power  houses  at 
(Contfd) 

the  lowest  possible  cost.  Their  opposition 

to  construction  villages  later  disappeared 
when  they  discovered  that  the  cost  of  placing 
a  cubic  yard  of  concrete  was  reduced  rather 
than  increased  by  the  construction  villages 
because  the  workers  were  on  the  job  instead 
of  recovering  from  hangovers.  The  con- 
struction villages  were  built  with  family 
houses,  dormitories  for  single  men  and 
women,  a  hospital,  schools,  library,  rec- 
reation building,  dining  hall,  stores,  and 
so  forth  in  order  to  obtain  in  the  community 
a  normal  life.  The  villages  were  deliber- 
ately planned  so  that  they  could  serve  a 
useful  purpose  after  the  construction  job 
was  completed.  For  example,  Norris  became 
an  incorporated  Tennessee  city.   Watts  Bar 
village  became  a  recreation  fishing  facility. 
Fontana  village  became  a  mountain  resort. 
Kentucky  Dam  village  became  a  state  park. 
In  the  early  days  at  the  Norris  con- 
struction village  the  common  laborers  were 
so  poverty  stricken  and  so  underfed  that 
they  could  not  do  a  good  days  work.   So  in 
the  restaurant  in  which  they  were  fed, 
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MR.  MENHINICK:    carboys  of  milk  were  located  around  the 
(Cont'd) 

edge  of  the  dining  hall  and  the  workers 

were  encouraged  to  drink  all  of  the  milk 
that  they  could  possibly  use.   I  have  had 
dinner  with  the  construction  workers  in 
some  of  the  construction  villages,  and  have 
seen  them  eat  double  helpings  of  pork  chops 
and  chicken  and  vegetables  and  pie  and 
coffee,  and  complain  about  the  food. 
(Laughter)  Pontana  Library  was  operated 
by  a  newly  created  county  library  board, 
but  paid  for  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority because  many  of  the  workers  at 
Pontana  came  from  the  county  area  around. 
TVA  provided  a  book-mobile  which  served 
the  county  residents  from  this  library. 
The  library  was  continued  as  a  county 
library  after  Pontana  was  completed,  and 
thus  TVA  added  a  new  function  to  one  of 
the  counties.   In  each  of  the  construction 
villages  there  was  a  recreation  building 
and  a  recreation  director,  and  because  on 
most  of  the  jobs  operation  was  continuing 
around  the  clock,  the  recreation  buildings 
were  open  for  twenty-four  hours  a  day.   In 
general,  they  contained  an  auditorium  for 
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MR.  MENHINICK:    basketball,  dancing,  church  services,  and 
(Cont'd) 

the  like.   We  built  softball  diamonds,  and 

the  engineers  laughed  at  us  and  asked  us 

if  we  thought  that  workers  were  going  to 

play  softball  after  they  had  been  placing 

concrete  for  eight  hours.   Well,  we  found 

that  they  did. 

The  libraries  were  laughed  at  by  the 
engineers  because  they  said,  "You  don't 
know  construction  workers.   They  don't  read 
books."  But  the  libraries  were  staffed 
with  Zane  Grey's  and  murder  mysteries 
initially,  and  then  later  by  more  serious 
books,  and  we  found  that  the  workers  did 
use  the  libraries.   Well,  the  workers 
played  instead  of  going  off  on  a  drunken 
spree,  so  they  were  on  the  job  and  ready 
to  work  the  next  morning. 

Carroll  Towne  conceived  the  idea  of 
building  demountable  houses  that  could  be 
moved  from  project  to  project,  just  as  the 
machinery  was  moved,  but  we  were  unsuccessful 
in  persuading  TVA  to  allow  us  to  experiment 
with  demountable  houses.   But  the  Public 
Works  Administration  contracted  with  TVA 
to  build  some  demountable  houses  to  be  used 
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MR.  MENHINICKj   at  Muscle  Shoals.   These  were  conventional, 
(Cont'd) 

flat-roof  houses  that  were  built  on  an 

assembly  line  like  automobiles  are  built. 
They  were  bolted  together  with  all  the 
facilities  installed,  including  even  elec- 
tric light  bulbs.   Then  they  were  unbolted 
and  moved  by  truck  to  a  foundation  that 
had  been  prepared,  and  as  soon  as  the 
sections  had  been  bolted  together  and  the 
utilities  had  been  connected,  the  houses 
were  ready  for  occupancy.   These  were 
eight-foot  sections  which  could  be  moved 
over  the  highways  without  a  special  highway 
permit.   In  the  initial  house  we  proposed 
to  use  a  double  metal  flue.   The  Public 
Works  Administration  was  skeptical  about 
the  metal  flue,  and  asked  for  a  demon- 
stration.  So  we  fired  up  the  furnace  in 
one  of  the  houses  with  the  metal  flue,  and 
burned  the  house  to  the  ground.  Thereafter, 
we  used  cinder  block  flues  in  sections. 

TVA  later  approved  demountable  houses 
and  demountable  dormitories  for  its  own 
construction  villages,  and  TVA  contracted 
with  trailer  companies  to  build  the  de- 
mountable housing  using  the  light  weight 
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MR.  MENHINICK:   techniques  that  the  trailer  companies  were 
(Cont'd) 

using.   And  to  build  these  houses  initially, 

we  sent  one  of  our  men  up  who  practically- 
built  the  first  house  in  each  of  the  two 
or  three  trailer  companies  with  whom  we 
contracted.   These  demountable  houses  had 
the  advantages  of  keeping  carpenters  off 
the  project.   Formerly,  when  conventional 
houses  were  built  on  the  dam,  the  carpenters 
were  the  first  people  to  occupy  the  com- 
pleted houses,  instead  of  the  engineers. 
And  with  the  demountable  houses  that  could 
be  moved  in,  the  engineers  immediately 
occupied  the  houses.  These  two-unit  houses 
that  were  built  by  the  trailer  companies 
were  delivered  to  the  project  furnished, 
and  thus  there  was  no  necessity  of  having 
moving  vans  on  the  project.   The  housing 
was  low  cost.  As  I  recall,  a  one  bedroom 
house  was  built  and  moved  to  a  project  for 
less  than  three  thousand  dollars.   The  only 
criticism  the  Board  had  of  these  demountable 
houses  that  were  built  by  the  trailer  com- 
panies was  that  they  looked  too  much  like 
penthouse  apartments,  and  the  engineers  and 
their  wives  preferred  them  over  the  conventional 
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MR.  MENHINICK:   houses.   We  got  kidded  a  great  deal  about 
(Cont'd) 

the  trailer  houses  because  the  bedroom  was 

located  off  the  kitchen,  and  on  the  initial 
projects,  before  electric  power  was  avail- 
able, the  kitchen  equipment — the  stove 
and  so  forth — used  gasoline  for  fuel.   Our 
Health  and  Safety  Department  insisted  that 
there  be  some  way  out  of  the  bedroom  other 
than  going  by  the  kitchen,  so  we  built 
escape  hatches  in  the  bedrooms,  which,  of 
course,  resulted  in  a  good  deal  of  kidding. 
Well,  you  can  see  some  of  these  demountable 
houses  today  at  Fontana  Village  where  they 
have  come  to  final  rest,  after  serving  two 
or  three  construction  projects. 

TVA  operated  the  villages  during  the 
construction  project,  and  then  in  some 
cases  continued  them  to  house  TVA  employees 
after  the  construction  period  was  over. 
This  was  particularly  true  of  the  town  of 
Norris.   This  was  not  successful.   It  con- 
sumed an  inordiante  amount  of  time  of  the 
TVA  directors  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
housing  their  employees,  and  the  people 
who  became  unhappy  with  TVA  as  a  landlord 
were  likely  to  take  out  their  grievances 
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MR.  MENHINICK:    on  TVA  as  an  employer,  and  vice  versa. 
(Cont'd) 

So  TVA  eventually  sold  these  villages 

and  got  out  of  the  business  of  housing 
their  own  employees  other  than  on  con- 
struction projects.   And  this  was  a  wise 
decision.   The  dams,  power  houses,  access 
roads  and  visitor's  facilities  introduced 
a  number  of  new  policies.   The  responsi- 
bility for  the  architecture  of  the  dams 
and  power  houses  and  other  TVA  structures 
was  placed  in  the  Department  of  Regional 
Studies  rather  than  under  the  chief  en- 
gineer, where  it  perhaps  more  logically 
belonged.   This  was  done  in  order  that 
the  architects  might  not  be  overruled  by 
the  engineers  without  a  hearing  by  the 
General  Manager.  Many  such  hearings  were 
held,  and  the  architects  were  never  over- 
ruled.  Roland  Wank  was  the  principal 
architect  in  the  Regional  Study  Department, 
and  to  him,  I  think  goes  the  principal  credit 
for  the  excellent  architecture  of  the  TVA 
dams  and  power  houses  and  other  structure. 

Harry  Tour  was  an  architect  in  the 
office  of  the  chief  engineer,  and  responsible 
for  the  detailed  plans  and  specifications. 
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MR.  MENHINICK:   Harry  was  very  sympathetic  to  the  good 
(Cont'd) 

architecture  that  Roland  Wank  was  pro- 
posing, and  Roland  Wank  and  Harry  Tour 
made  an  excellent  team. 

TVA  became  world  famous  for  the  quality 
of  its  architecture.   When  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art  gave  an  award  and  held  a  special 
showing  of  TVA  architecture,  the  then  TVA 
chief  engineer  was  invited  to  attend  the 
award  ceremony  and  was  happy  to  share  the 
acclaim  for  the  architecture  which  he  had 
consistently  fought.  The  public  access 
roads,  temporary  and  permanent  visitor's 
overlooks  with  restrooms  and  snack  bars 
and  picnic  facilities,  were  provided  at 
each  dam  and  used  each  year  by  millions 
of  visitors. 

Pontana  Dam,  which  was  a  spectacular 
enterprise,  had  unusual  visitor  facilities 
proposed  by  our  department,  including  an 
air-conditioned  visitor  facility  building 
and  an  incline  railroad  from  the  visitor's 
building  to  the  power  house.  The  engineers 
opposed  the  proposed  facilities  as  too 
elaborate  and  too  costly,  and  asked  for 
a  hearing  with  Mr.  Clapp.   Roland  Wank's 
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MR.  MENHINICK:   perspective  sketches  showing  the  develop- 
(Cont'd) 

merit,  which  the  engineers  classified  as 

unfair  competition,  were  very  compelling. 
At  the  hearing,  all  of  the  items,  one  by 
one,  were  approved  by  Mr.  Clapp.   At  that 
point,  Mr.  Clapp  asked  if  anything  had 
been  overlooked,  and  the  chief  engineer 
said,  "Yes.   Nothing  has  been  said  about 
the  cost  of  this  project."  Mr.  Clapp 
said,  "Well,  I  understand  that  the  visi- 
tors* facilities  will  cost  several  million 
dollars  on  a  fifty  plus  million-dollar 
project,"  and  the  chief  engineer  said, 
"Yes,  sir,  that's  right."  Mr.  Clapp  said, 
"In  my  opinion,  this  will  be  the  best 
money  that  TVA  has  ever  spent.   Congress 
has  attacked  TVA  on  many  fronts,  but  they 
have  never  once  criticized  the  money  that 
TVA  has  spent  for  visitors1  facilities." 

One  day  we  got  a  telephone  call  from 
the  Vicksburg  office  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers telling  us  that  everybody  had  seen 
TVA  dams  and  was  familiar  with  them,  and 
nobody  had  ever  seen  Corps  of  Engineers 
dams,  and  they  had  received  instructions 
from  Washington  to  build  access  roads  and 
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MR.  MENHINICK:   visitors'  facilities  just  like  TVA's,  and 
(Cont'd) 

could  they  please  come  up  to  Knoxville  and 

see  some  of  the  TVA  dams,  power  houses, 
and  visitors'  facilities.   And  since  that 
time  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  built 
access  roads  and  visitors'  facilities  just 
like  TVA's.   We  felt  that  was  a  great  com- 
pliment. 

I  would  like  now  to  talk  about  another 
by-product  which  was  important.  The  Tenn- 
essee River  has  been  used  by  Indians  as  a 
travel  route  since  time  immemorial.  Along 
the  river  they  buried  their  dead,  they  made 
shell  mounds  from  the  mussels  that  they  ate, 
and  discarded  equipment  at  these  points. 
TVA  realized  that  these  records  of  an  Indian 
culture  would  be  lost  when  the  reservoirs 
were  built  and  the  land  flooded.  Accord- 
ingly, TVA  hired  the  most  competent  archae- 
ologist that  it  could  obtain  to  direct  the 
exploration  of  the  Indian  burial  mounds 
and  shell  mounds  along  the  reservoirs  which 
would  be  flooded.   TVA  contracted  with  the 
university  of  each  state  to  do  the  necessary 
archaeological  explorations  which  were  carried 
out  by  WPA  labor.   None  of  the  state  universities 
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MR.  MENHINICKi   had  no  archaeologist,  so  they  had  to  hire 
(Cont'd.) 

an  archaeologist  and  bring  him  to  the  state 

university.   When  the  study  was  completed 
the  artifacts  that  were  discovered  were 
given  to  the  university  and  the  reports 
which  were  done  very  scientifically  were 
published  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
We  were  informed  that  these  explorations 
shed  new  light  on  early  Indian  migration. 
Well,  when  the  study  was  completed,  the 
archaeologist  did  what  you  would  expect  him 
to  do — he  persuaded  the  university  to  es- 
tablish a  Department  of  Anthropology  and 
Archaeology,  with  him  as  its  head,  so  in 
a  number  of  states  a  new  department  had 
been  added  as  a  by-product  of  the  activities 
of  TVA. 

As  the  TVA  power  program  got  underway, 
the  power  department  needed  information 
on  the  cities  in  the  Tennessee  Valley 
region — their  tax  rates,  their  indebted- 
ness, their  governmental  organization,  and 
so  forth.   Information  of  this  kind  was  not 
available  except  in  the  state  of  North  Caro- 
lina. TVA  had  a  staff  of  political  scientists 
that  were  competent  to  do  this  work,  but 
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MR.  MENHINICK:   instead  of  undertaking  it  with  its  own 
(Cont*d) 

staff,  it  contracted  for  the  work  with 

the  state  universities  who  had  to  bring 
political  scientists  to  the  institutions. 
It's  hard  for  me  to  believe  that  at  that 
time  the  University  of  Tennessee  did  not 
have  a  competent  political  scientist  on 
its  staff,  They  brought  Lee  Greene,  who 
later  established  a  Department  of  Political 
Science  at  the  University  of  Tennessee. 
Alabama  brought  Roscoe  Martin  and  estab- 
lished a  bureau  of  governmental  research. 
Mississippi  brought  a  political  scientist 
to  its  staff.   TVA,  through  these  contacts, 
obtained  the  information  that  it  needed 
at  about  what  it  would  have  cost  if  TVA 
had  done  the  work  with  its  own  staff,  and 
in  the  process  added  a  new  function  to 
several  state  universities. 

At  the  time  of  building  Norris  Dam 
and  Reservoir  there  were  no  state  parks 
in  Tennessee,  as  we  know  them  today.  TVA 
built  Cove  Lake  Park  and  Big  Ridge  Park 
as  typical  state  parks,  with  swimming 
facilities,  cabins,  trails,  and  the  like. 
The  public  came  and  enjoyed  them.   It  was 
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MR.  MENHINICK:    interesting  to  see  the  people  of  the  valley 
(Cont'd) 

coming  to  these  parks,  standing,  packed 

tight  in  trucks.   Many  had  never  seen  mixed 
bathing  before,  and  looked  with  amazement 
on  men  and  women  swimming  together.   But 
eventually  they  broke  down  and  participated 
in  the  swimming.   The  governor  of  Tennessee 
said  that  he  liked  the  parks  and  asked  TVA 
to  build  more  such  parks  in  Tennessee.   TVA 
pointed  out  that  it  was  not  in  the  park- 
building  business  and  suggested  that  the 
governor  create  a  state  conservation  de- 
partment with  a  state  parks  division.  Again, 
it  is  hard  for  me  to  realize  the  State  of 
Tennessee  did  not  have  a  conservation  de- 
partment.  TVA  drafted  the  legislation. 
It  was  enacted  and  the  director  of  TVA's 
recreation  division  was  appointed  as  the 
first  state  conservation  department  director 
of  Tennessee.   TVA  gave  the  state  land  along 
the  river  for  state  parks  and  eventually 
turned  over  to  the  state  Cove  Lake  and  Big 
Ridge  Parks — today  they1 re  state  parks. 
People  not  on  the  river  wanted  state  parks 
also,  and  today  Tennessee  has  a  well-dis- 
tributed system  of  state  parks.   Recreation, 
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MR.  MENHINICK:    fishing,  swimming,  boating  have  become  im- 
(Cont'd) 

portant  TVA  reservoir  by-products. 

I  was  always  interested  in  a  little 
conflict  we  had  with  the  agricultural  re- 
lations department.   We  wanted  to  encourage 
the  farmers  along  the  reservoirs  to  operate 
boat  facilities,  to  act  as  fishing  and 
hunting  guides,  and  to  take  in  tourists 
as  income  supplements.   The  director  of 
the  agricultural  relations  department 
opposed  this.   He  said  he  wanted  his  farmers 
to  farm.   Mr.  Clapp  at  one  point  interrupted 
and  said,  "As  I  understand  it,  you  would 
rather  your  farmers  have  pellagra  than 
tourists."  But  the  farmers  did  partici- 
pate in  the  recreation  activities  along 
the  reservoir.   State  planning  was  intro- 
duced into  the  valley  states  by  the  Tenn- 
essee Valley  Authority.   TVA  drafted  legis- 
lation to  establish  state  planning  commis- 
sions in  Tennessee  and  Alabama,  which  were 
the  two  states  in  which  most  of  our  reser- 
voirs were  at  that  time  being  built,  and 
they  contracted  with  these  commissions  to 
help  plan  and  replan  the  cities  that  were 
directly  affected  by  TVA  reservoir  construction, 
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MR.  MENHINICK:        I  would  like  to  tell  you  the  story  of 
(Cont'd) 

two  cities  that  were  assisted  under  these 

contracts:   Guntersville,  Alabama,  and 
Decatur,  Alabama.   Guntersville,  Alabama, 
was  a  small  agricultural  marketing  center 
dependent  on  serving  the  farmers  who  grew 
cotton,  corn,  and  tobacco  on  the  bottom 
lands,  along  the  river.   When  the  residents 
of  Guntersville  learned  that  Guntersville 
reservoir  was  going  to  be  built  and  that 
these  bottom  lands  would  be  flooded,  they 
asked  TVA  to  buy  out  the  town  of  Gunters- 
ville because  they  said  they  were  economi- 
cally ruined.   Well,  since  the  city  lay 
on  high  land  that  was  not  to  be  flooded, 
TVA  could  not  acquire  the  property.   TVA 
advised  the  citizens  of  Guntersville  to 
wait  and  see  what  happened.   Since  they 
had  no  other  alternative,  they  waited. 
Guntersville  Dam  was  completed  and  the 
reservoir  was  filled,  and  the  people  found 
themselves  on  a  high-lying  peninsula  over- 
looking beautiful  Guntersville  Lake.   People 
came  from  Birmingham  and  elsewhere  to  see 
the  lake  and  they  stayed  overnight  in  the 
little  hotel  and  bought  food  and  gas,  and 
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MR.  MENHINICK:   the  people  reported  that  they  had  a  beautiful 
(Cont'd) 

place  to  starve,  but  they  saw  that  they  were 

getting  a  small  amount  of  recreation  income 
and  asked  TVA  to  help  them  supplement  this 
income.   TVA,  through  the  Alabama  Planning 
Commission,  helped  them  establish  a  city 
planning  commission,  and  one  of  the  first 
undertakings  was  the  construction  of  a 
recreation  boat  marina  at  Guntersville. 
TVA  helped  arrange,  after  the  marina  had 
been  completed,  to  have  the  Southeast  Out- 
board Motor  Race  Regatta  held  in  Gunters- 
ville.  It  was  scheduled  for  a  Sunday  after- 
noon.  The  ministers  were  not  very  enthusi- 
astic about  boat  races  on  a  Sunday  afternoon, 
but  they  were  urged  to  suggest  to  the  resi- 
dents of  Guntersville  that  they  invite  their 
friends  to  come  to  church  in  the  morning 
and  see  the  races  in  the  afternoon,  and  this 
they  did. 

The  city  anticipated  that  as  many  as 
five  thousand  people  might  show  up  for  the 
boat  races.   TVA  sent  safety  police  to  help 
handle  the  traffic.  At  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning  we  got  a  telephone  call  that  the 
city  was  blocked  with  automobiles — that 
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MR.  MENHINICKj   they  had  to  be  parked  on  roads  leading  into 
(Cont'd) 

the  city,  and  that  all  the  gas  and  food  in 

the  city  was  sold  out;  to  please  send  more 
safety  police.   By  actual  count,  more  than 
fifty  thousand  people  showed  up  for  the 
outdoor  motor  races.   It  was  said  at  that 
time  to  be  the  largest  single  gathering  in 
the  history  of  Alabama.   Well,  you  can 
imagine  that  the  people  of  Guntersville 
now  realized  that  they  had  a  real  resource 
and  recreation,  and  they  began  to  call  them- 
selves the  Lake  Placid  of  the  South. 

The  next  development  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  petroleum  terminal  at  Gunters- 
ville and  the  transfer  of  automobiles  from 
three-decker  barges  for  delivery  to  the 
southeast,  and  so  business  developments 
were  also  occurring  in  Guntersville.  The 
people  again  called  on  TVA  because  they 
said,  "Development  is  occurring  so  fast 
that  we  are  afraid  we  don't  have  enough 
land  in  Guntersville  to  accommodate  the 
development  that  is  anticipated,  and  we 
would  like  to  have  a  plan  prepared  for  the 
development  of  Guntersville  so  that  we  don't 
wastefully  use  any  of  our  small  amount  of 
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MR.  MENHINICK:    land."   TVA  made  an  aerial  topographic 
(Cont'd) 

survey  of  the  city  which  is  one  of  the 

first  such  urban  surveys  made.   And  the 
town  was  planned.   Guntersville  now  called 
themselves  the  Manhattan  Island  of  the 
South.   And  this  is  one  of  the  stories  of 
a  community  that  has  successfully  adjusted 
and  benefited  greatly  from  the  development 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley. 

The  other  town  I  would  like  to  tell 
you  about  is  Decatur,  Alabama.   Prior  to 
the  advent  of  TVA,  Decatur  had  suffered  a 
severe  malaria  and  yellow  fever  epidemic. 
The  yellow  fever  epidemic  had  literally 
decimated  the  city.   Its  only  significant 
industry — a  railroad  car  shop — moved  away 
and  the  city  was  virtually  bankrupt. 
Barret  Shelton  was  the  Decatur  newspaper 
editor,  and  he  told  me  that  when  the  di- 
rectors of  TVA  visited  Decatur  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  establishment  of  TVA  he  was 
designated  to  show  them  around.   The  first 
question  he  asked  them  was  "What  are  you 
going  to  do  to  us?"  And  they  told  him  that 
they  were  not  going  to  do  anything  to  him. 
Everybody  at  that  time  feared  TVA  as  a 
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MR,  MENHINICK:    super-government.   Barret  told  me  that  he 
(Cont'd) 

walked  behind  the  director  slightly  as  he 

showed  them  around,  and  he  asked  me  if  I 

knew  why  he  did  that,  and  I  said,  "No,  why 

did  you  do  that?"  He  said,  "Because  I  had 

a  great  big  patch  in  the  seat  of  my  pants." 

A  few  years  later  the  city  treasurer 
defaulted,  and  the  city  did  not  know  how 
much  money  he  took  because  no  adequate 
books  had  been  kept.  The  city  called  Mr. 
Wessenauer  and  told  him  that  they  intended 
to  divert  power  revenues  to  operate  the 
city  government,  and  Mr.  Wessenauer  told 
them  that  they  could  not  do  that  under 
their  contract — TVA  would  not  permit  it; 
whereupon,  the  mayor  said,  "Well,  we'll 
tax  power  consumers  then,  and  now  we've 
got  you."  Mr.  Wessenauer  had  to  admit 
that  that  was  true  unless  TVA  could  help 
them  find  some  other  way  to  secure  the 
revenues  they  needed.   At  that  point  Mr. 
Wessenauer  called  on  regional  studies  to 
send  some  political  scientists  and  public 
finance  people  down  to  Decatur  to  help  them 
with  their  financial  problems. 

A  bonding  company  from  New  York  was 
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MR.  MENHINICK:   urging  the  city  to  refinance  its  outstanding 
(Cont'd) 

bonds,  and  the  city  didn't  know  how  many 

bonds  they  had  outstanding  or  what  the  sink- 
ing fund  requirements  were.   They  were  com- 
pletely in  the  dark.   We  urged  them,  of 
course,  to  do  nothing  until  we  had  an  op- 
portunity to  complete  a  study.   Well,  TVA 
arranged  through  the  Alabama  Planning  Com- 
mission to  have  the  city  organize  a  city 
planning  commission.  The  first  project  of 
the  city  planning  commission  was  to  study 
the  financing  of  Decatur.   The  mayor  said 
this  was  an  odd  assignment  for  a  planning 
commission,  but  if  this  was  what  we  wanted, 
this  was  what  he  would  do,  so  the  TVA  with 
its  staff,  assisted  the  planning  commission 
in  studying  the  financing  of  Decatur.   We 
found  that  the  bond  situation  was  not  as 
bad  as  the  city  had  feared  it  was,  and  that 
the  city  would  have  been  much  worse  off  if 
it  had  refinanced  its  bonds  as  the  New  York 
Bond  Company  was  urging  them  to  do.   We 
helped  prepare  a  proper  record-keeping  sys- 
tem; helped  them  find  ways  of  getting  in- 
creased revenue  from  their  existing  sources. 
The  city  council  adopted  the  recommendations 
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MR.  MENHINICKs    of  the  report  of  the  planning  commission 
(Cont'd) 

and  required  every  new  coucilman  to  read 

this  report  before  he  assumed  office. 

At  about  this  same  time  the  Wolverine 

Tube  Company,  a  subsidiary  of  Calumet  Hecla 

Mining  Company  of  Michigan,  asked  TVA  to 

help  it  find  a  suitable  location  in  the 

Tennessee  Valley.   TVA  found  that  their 

requirements  could  be  met  at  either  Tupelo, 

Mississippi  or  Decatur,  Alabama.   It  was 

located  at  Decatur.   The  director  of  the 

Tupelo  Chamber  of  Commerce  was,  of  course, 

disappointed  at  losing  this  high-paying 

industry  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Wolverine 

Tube  Company's  general  manager,  Mr.  Bassett, 

asking  him  if  he  would  tell  them  why  Decatur 

was  selected  rather  than  Tupelo.   Mr.  Bassett 

took  the  inquiry  seriously  and  replied  in 

a  long  letter.   In  brief,  he  said  that  Tupelo 

consisted  primarily  of  high  level  and  low 

level  income  families,  whereas  in  Decatur, 

there  was  a  substantial  middle-income  class 

which  was  largely  the  class  of  people  who 

would  be  employed  by  the  Wolverine  Tube 

Company.   Mr.  Bassett  pointed  out  that 
that  plant  was  not  organized,  but  some  time 
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MR.  MENHINICK:    it  might  be;  that  Tupelo  opposed  organized 
(Cont'd) 

labor  unions,  whereas,  Decatur  was  neutral 

in  this  respect  and  had  both  organized  and 
unorganized  labor.  He  pointed  out  that 
neither  city  was  financially  very  well  off, 
but  Decatur  had  a  financial  plan  which  it 
was  carrying  out,  which  was  exactly  what 
the  Wolverine  Tube  Company  did.   This 
letter,  with  some  additions,  made  inci- 
dentally by  the  general  manager  of  the 
Wolverine  Tube  Company,  was  published  by 
the  Bureau  of  Government  Research  of  the 
University  of  Alabama  in  a  monograph  which 
became  an  international  best  seller.  As 
I  recall,  it  was  entitled  "What  Industry 
Seeks  in  a  Community." 

With  a  nine-foot  channel  came  a 
family-owned  flour  mill  from  Kansas  which 
shipped  in  grain  by  barge  to  Decatur  and 
sold  the  flour  throughout  the  Southeast 
at  less  than  it  had  been  able  to  sell  it 
before.  This  new  flour  mill  provided  sub- 
stantial local  employment;  it  locally  pur- 
chased the  grain  at  St.  Louis  prices.   The 
farmers  took  land  out  of  cotton  and  tobacco 
and  planted  it  with  grains  and  pasture. 
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MR.  MENHINICK:   A  dairy  and  livestock  industry  developed 
(Cont'd) 

and  children  who  formerly  were  substantially 

without  milk  now  had  an  adequate  supply  of 
milk.  A  poultry  industry  developed  with 
the  availability  of  small  grains.   Alfalfa 
was  required,  so  some  more  land  was  turned 
into  alfalfa  and  an  alfalfa  drying  plant 
was  built.  A  basket-making  plant  that  was 
on  its  last  legs  had  a  new  lease  on  life 
making  poultry  hampers.   Since  then  other 
industries  dependent  upon  water  transpor- 
tation have  come  to  Decatur,  and  Decatur 
now  calls  itself  "the  heart  of  the  inland 
empire."  This  is  an  example  of  the  regional 
development  that  water  transportation  stim- 
ulated and  made  possible. 

One  of  the  controversial  policies  of 
TVA  was  the  reservoir-shoreline  protective 
strip.  At  the  time  of  the  building  of 
Norris  Reservoir,  most  of  the  important 
bodies  of  water  had  a  shoreline  which  was 
privately  owned  and  from  which  the  public 
was  excluded  from  access.   TVA  resolved 
that  the  reservoirs  which  were  built  for 
the  public  should  not  be  so  designed  that 
the  public  would  be  excluded,  and  so 
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MR.  MENHINICK:    initially  TVA  acquired  in  fee  ownership 
(Cont'd) 

a  strip  of  land  bordering  the  entire  shore- 
line of  the  reservoir.   Sometimes  this 
strip  was  acquired  through  the  avoidance 
of  uneconomic  severance— the  purchase  of 
land  on  peninsulas  where  it  was  cheaper 
to  buy  land  than  to  replace  access  by  road. 
But  otherwise,  TVA  simply  purchased  the 
reservoir  shoreline.   Later  it  became  evi- 
dent that  a  complete  shoreline  acquisition 
was  unnecessary  and  produced  very  difficult 
policing  problems.   The  reservoir  shoreline 
policy  became  a  very  controversial  issue 
and  the  TVA's  board  again  spent  an  in- 
ordinate amount  of  time  trying  to  recon- 
cile conflicting  viewpoints.   Regional 
studies  was  a  leading  proponent  of  the 
reservoir-shoreline  protective  strip  and 
the  Agricultural  Relations  Department  was 
the  leading  opponent  of  such  shoreline 
acquisition.  The  ultimate  policy,  which 
was  a  happy  compromise  in  my  opinion,  was 
to  make  sure  that  adequate  public  access 
was  assured  at  the  proper  points,  but  not 
to  attempt  to  acquire  the  entire  shoreline. 
On  Pontana  Reservoir  we  had  what  was 
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MR.  MENHINICK:    one  of  the  most  interesting  land  acquisition 
(Cont'd) 

problems.  Adjoining  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains 

National  Park  were  about  forty  thousand  acres 

of  land  lying  between  the  park  and  what  would 

eventually  become  Fontana  Reservoir.   Fontana 

Reservoir  would  flood  a  low-grade  county 

highway  serving  a  few  families  living  in 

the  forty  thousand  acres  of  mountainous  land 

between  Fontana  Reservoir  and  the  Great  Smoky 

Mountains  National  Park.  This  county  road 

extended  between  Bryson  City  and  Dea^s  Gap 

and  was  maintained  by  the  State  of  North 

Carolina.   It  would  have  been  very  expensive 

to  replace  this  rugged  road,  which  at  best 

would  have  served  only  a  limited  number  of 

families,  and  the  replacement  would  have 

been  required  at  a  time  of  acute  shortage 

of  manpower  and  materials  during  the  war. 

TVA  negotiated  an  agreement  with  the 

state  highway  department,  the  county  and 

the  National  Park  Service  to  purchase  the 

forty  thousand  acres  of  land  and  transfer 

it  to  the  National  Park  Service,  who  would 

incorporate  it  in  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains 

National  Park  and  who  agreed  to  build  a 

park  road  through  the  area  more  or  less 
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MR.  MENHINICK:   connecting  Bryson  City  and  Deal»s  Gap. 
(Cont'd) 

The  state  was  so  happy  to  be  relieved  of 

the  burden  of  maintaining  the  existing 
county  highway  that  it  contributed  finan- 
cially toward  the  land  purchase  cost,  as 
I  recall,  something  like  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  TVA  was  taken  to  court 
by  an  impoverished  land  owner,  contending 
that  TVA  did  not  have  the  right  to  acquire 
this  land  by  eminent  domain.   When  he  was 
asked  how  he  would  get  his  children  to 
school  if  the  roads  were  not  relocated, 
he  said  that  he  would  get  them  to  school 
by  rowboat  if  necessary.  The  property 
owner  showed  up  in  court  with  a  battery 
of  high-priced  lawyers.   It  turned  out 
that  he  was  the  pawn  of  wealthy  easterners 
who  had  a  hunting  lodge  and  used  the  area 
for  bear  hunting.  The  court  upheld  TVA's 
right  of  condemnation;  the  land  was  ac- 
quired for  no  more  and  probably  less  than 
the  cost  of  replacing  the  flooded  road  and 
a  very  substantial  and  valuable  addition 
was  made  to  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains 
National  Park.   Some  citizens  are  now  pro- 
testing the  building  of  a  park  road  through 
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MR.  MENHINICK:   this  "wilderness  area"  and  are  critical 
(Cont'd) 

of  TVA  for  having  included  the  road  pro- 
vision in  the  agreement.   They  forget  that 
the  agreement  could  not  have  been  negoti- 
ated without  the  provision  of  the  road, 
and  that  if  the  agreement  had  not  been 
worked  out  their  wilderness  area  would 
now  be  the  private  hunting  preserve  of 
a  group  of  wealthy  easterners. 

One  of  the  mistakes  which  I  think  TVA 
made  was  the  early  exclusion  of  the  soil 
conservation  service  program  from  the  Tenn- 
essee Valley.   For  a  number  of  years  after 
the  soil  conservation  service  was  estab- 
lished it  was  kept  from  operating  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley,  because,  I  believe,  the 
agricultural  extension  services  of  the 
state  universities  were  jealous  of  the  CSC. 
They  thought  that  all  advice  and  aid  to 
farmers  would  be  channeled  through  the  agri- 
cultural extension  services  and  that  the 
farmers  should  not  get  advice  from  two  sep- 
arate agencies.   TVA  supported  them  in  this 
position.   In  my  opinion  this  was  an  unfor- 
tunate TVA  policy  because  it  deprived  the 
farmers  of  the  valley  of  needed  assistance 
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MR,  MENHINICK:   and  increased  agricultural  department  op- 
(Contfd) 

position  to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

I  would  like  to  close  by  citing  some 
trivia  which  I  thought,  at  the  time,  were 
mildly  amusing.   There  was  a  tradition  that 
one  reservoir  family  agreed  to  be  removed 
if  TVA  would  guarantee  to  keep  their  hearth 
fire  burning.   The  owner,  according  to  the 
story,  accompanied  the  movers  with  a  shot- 
gun, which  he  said  he  would  use  if  the  fire 
went  out.  This  story  was  included  as  an 
authentic  happening  in  at  least  one  TVA 
director's  speech.   Careful  investigation 
revealed  that  the  story  has  no  basis  in 
fact.   The  same  story  originates  on  almost 
every  reservoir  project  in  the  United  States. 

At  one  time  a  Mexican  architect  visited 
TVA  and  then  went  on  to  the  School  of  Plan- 
ning at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology.  Fred  Adams,  the  director  of  the 
Department  of  City  Planning  at  MIT  sent 
me  a  letter  in  which  he  said  he  believed 
I  would  be  interested.   It  was  from  the 
treasurer  of  TVA  to  the  Mexican  architect. 
It  stated,  in  effect,  that  the  treasurer 
had  received  the  check  from  the  Mexican 
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MR.  MENHINICK:   architect  and  had  deposited  it  to  the 
(Cont'd) 

credit  of  the  United  States  Government. 

The  treasurer  regretted  that  we  had  no 

more  copies  of  the  report  on  the  water 

resources  of  the  Tennessee  Valley,  but 

"I  am  sending  to  you  under  separate  cover 

a  report  of  equal  value  entitled  Wiring 

the  Farm  Homestead. "  I  took  the  letter 

to  the  treasurer  saying  that  I  was  going 

to  send  the  letter  to  the  New  Yorker  and 

with  the  money  I  received,  reimburse  the 

architect.  The  treasurer  said,  "My  gosh, 

I  never  saw  that  letter.  My  secretary 

wrote  it  and  signed  it  in  my  absence. 

I'll  send  the  architect  his  money." 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post  printed  an 

editorial  critical  of  New  Deal  agencies 

as  being  inefficient,  requiring  multiple 

clearances,  and  so  forth  and  so  forth,  and 

listed  TVA  as  one  of  the  New  Deal  agencies. 

Mr.  Clapp  called  a  meeting  of  department 

heads  to  ask  whether  we  thought  TVA  should 

ignore  the  editorial  or  should  write  to  the 

editor  of  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  pointing 

out  that  although  the  TVA  was  a  New  Deal 

agency,  it  was  not  an  agency  as  characterized 
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MR.  MENHINICK: 
(Cont'd) 


by  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  editor.   It 
was  agreed  that  such  a  letter  should  be 
sent  and  Bill  Fitts,  the  TVA  general  coun- 
sel, was  instructed  to  draft  a  letter,  and 
send  copies  around  for  comment.  This  was 
done.   Almost  everybody  made  some  comments 
on  Mr.  Fitts*  letter,  and  some  incorporated 
ribald  comments  on  the  margin.   The  letter 
was  redrafted  and  the  now  thick  file  was 
recirculated.  The  file  came  up  missing. 
Mr.  Clapp  checked  with  all  the  departments 
and  could  not  locate  it.   Finally  a  messen- 
ger boy  said,  "Oh,  yes,  I  saw  the  file. 
I  put  it  in  the  envelope  and  mailed  it." 
Mr.  Sturdivant  had  the  unhappy  task  of 
asking  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  editor  to 
return  a  file  that  had  been  sent  to  him  in 
error.   It  was  returned  without  comment, 
but  I'll  bet  it  was  photostated.   The  final 
letter  was  never  sent.   (Laughter)  Thank 
you. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Thank  you,  Mr.  Menhinick. 
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